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topher Meidel, early in the last century, is a full There we may hear teachers, tutors, confessors, 

and beautiful testimony to the simplicity and and such like, who have had people’s faith and 


; € the Divine Principle in th 1 conscience at their command, often exclaimed 
sufficiency of the Divine Principle in the soul. | geainst, if not as bad examples, yet as miserable 


Although the short reflections given upon the | comforters, and physicians of no value. Now 
birth, conversion, labors, travels, conversation, | names, notions, creeds, traditions, controversies, 
and sufferings of many of these precious servants | honors, riches, compliments, pastimes, &c., are 
and handmaids of the Lord are very inviting, as | little regarded when death the king of terrors is 





‘ well as instructive, in showing forth that free |in view, and the great Judge stands at the door, 


and universal grace of God, whereby they came | who, without respect of persons, judgeth and re- 
to be what they were, and that arm of power! wardeth according to every man’s work. Now 
whereby they were upheld in, and delivered out | nothing will administer comfort but the in- 
of many tribulations ; yet the main intention of | ward absolution of our holy high priest, the Lord 
the author is, to send us to the house of mourn-| Jesus Christ ; nothing but the inward absolution 
ing, which, saith Solomon, it is better to go to than | of the blessed spirit of intercession and adoption. 
the house of rejoicing ; that we may learn so to| Here those who have loved God above all, and 
live as to be prepared to die, and enter upon an | their neighbors as themselves, are found to have 
eternal state. | the best religion, and to be the true believers in 
If death-beds were more frequented, and places ; Christ, and witnesses of his redemption and sal- 
of recreation less, we might hope the advantage | vation ; and those to be the true and most honor- 
would make amends for that part of self-denial. | able scholars, who have been taught by the grace 
There we may often hear a more reaching sermon | of God, which brings salvation, and hath ap- 
in a few broken words, than the most eloquent in | peared unto all men, to deny ungodliness and 
the pulpit ; but especially from two sorts of ex- | the world’s lusts, and to live soberly, righteously 
perienced teachers, namely sinners repenting, | and godly in this present world. 
and saints triumphing: there we may hear all} There we may find the righteous, with Abra- 
agreeing in one common prayer, to wit: Ob! let | ham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, advising, encourag- 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my} ing and blessing their posterity; with Moses 
latter end be like his. There we may hear men dis- | going up to the top of the mount, to take a view 
covering what they really helieve, often very | of the good land, in retirement and solitariness 
differently from what they formerly professed ; | with the Lord ; with Joshua engaging others to 
and many, with the repenting thief, come to have | fear and serve Him alone, and to put away their 
a better religion upon their death-bed, than all | strange gods ; with Samuel mourning and pray- 
their life long before. There we may hear those | ing for those who have forsaken the ‘Lord ; with 
who have been eagerly pleading for sin, now; David, expressing their faith in his promises 
crying out against it, as the sting of death. Those | concerning their house, and their religious con- 
who have exclaimed against good works, as|cern for the building of his; recommending 
dangerous to their faith, now wishing that all{ truth, justice and mercy to succeeding genera- 
their lives had been spent in going about doing! tions; “and with Hezekiah appealing to God 
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about their sincerity. In short, with Job, 
Simeon, Paul, Stephen, and others of the faith- 
ful servants and followers of Christ, embracing 
death, hastening to meet it, longing to be dis- 
solved and to be with him, their captain, fore- 
runner, and rewarder. This preaching and pray- 
ing, and praising the Lord freely and fervently, 
boldly and experimentally, and all without book, 
as the Holy Spirit gives utterance, has upon a 
death-bed often proved an affecting, tendering 
and converting season to many hearers. 

To such an house of mourning, or shall I say 
rejoicing, the author of these collections kindly 
invites the Christian reader ; where, by hearing 
the dying songs and sayings of the ransomed and 
redeemed, who knew in whom they had believed, | 
thou mayest also come to know and believe in | 
that great and true light which enlightens every | 
man coming into the world; for it was by the | 
inshining thereof, that the feet of these blessed | 
ones, now at rest with the Lord, as of all the | 
righteous in ages past, were guided into the way | 
of truth and peace. 

This opened their states, tried their reins, sifted | 
their words, weighed their actions, stayed their | 
minds, changed their hearts, condemned disobe- | 
dience, justified faithfulness, counselled in diffi- | 
culties, discovered the enemy, unveiled the paint- 
ed harlot, the world, and the false church, and 
gave them the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, for 
whose sake they suffered the loss of all, and fol- 
lowed him in the regeneration and in self-denial, 
and are now entered with him into that rest which 
remains for the people of God. 


HOLY LIFE. 


The beauty of a holy life constitutes the most 
eloquent and effective persuasive to religion 
which one human being can address to another. | 
We have many ways of doing good to our fejlow 
creatures; but none so good, so efficacious, as 
leading a virtuous, upright and well-ordered life. 
There is an energy of moral suasion in a good 

,man’s life passing the highest efforts of the ora- 
tor’s genius. The seen but silent beauty of 
holiness speaks more eloquently of God and duty 
than the tongues of men and angels. Let pa- 
rents remember this. The best inheritance a 
parent can bequeath to a child is a virtuous ex- 
ample, a legacy of hallowed remembrances and 
associations. The beduty of holiness beaming 
through the life of a loved relative or friend, is 
more effectual to strengthen such as do stand in 
virtue’s ways and raise up those that are bowed 
down, than precept, command, entreaty or warn- 
ing. Christianity itself, I believe, owes by far 
the greater part of its moral power not to the 
precepts or parables of Christ, but to his own 
character. The beauty of that holiness which 


18 enshrined ia the four brief biographies of the 


Man of Nazareth, has done more, and will do 
more, to regenerate the world and bring in ay 
everlasting righteousness, than all other agencies 
put together. It has done more to spread his 
religion in the world than all that has ever been 
preached or written on the evidences of Chris. 
tianity.—Dr. Chalmers. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MORAL TRAINING OF YOUTH. 


As education and tradition have a tendency 
to form the youthful mind, I shall endeavor to 
present a few facts iu illustration of the aspect of 
the civilized world. 

In many thousands of instances it may be ob- 
served that in the very infancy cf childhood ma- 
lignant dispositions are not only fostered but are 
encouraged by precept and example. If a child 
happens to hit its head accidentally against the 
corner of a table, it is taught by its nurse and 
even by its mother to revenge the injury by 
beating the table with all its might. Lf it should 
ery through peeyishness or pain, it is immediately 
threatened with being tossed out of the window, 
or committed to the charge of some frightful 
beast. If expedient to repress its murmuring, 
and to cajole it into obedience, it is then inspired 
with fallacious hopes and allured with deceitful 


| . . . . 
| promises of objects and pleasures which are never 


intended to be realized. Does it require to have 


its physical powers exercised, a wooden sword or 
J ’ 


whip is put into its hand, and it is encouraged to 


_ display its energies in inflicting strokes on a dog 


or cat or any of its playfellows. I have seen an 
urchin of this description brandishing his wooden 
sword with all the ardor of a warrior, and deal- 
ing its strokes on every person around, while th 

foolish parents were exulting in the prowess dis- 
played by their little darling, and encouraging 
him in all his movements. By these and simila: 
practices, revenge, falsehood, superstition and the 
elements of war are fostered in the youthful 
mind, and is it to be wondered at that such ma- 
lignant principles and passions should grow wit! 
their growth aud strengthen with their strength, 
till they burst forth in all those hideous forms 
which they assume amidst the contests of com- 
munities and nations? The false maxims under 
which children are frequently trained, and the 
foolish indulgence with which they are treated 
by indulgent parents, in too many instances lay 
the foundation of those petulant tempers whicli 
so much disturb the harmony of general society, 
and often lead toa contest of angry passions. 
Among the lower ranks of people, who ure under 
no restraint from decency, we sometimes see a 
father or mother running out into the street after 
a child, with looks of fury and words of execra- 
tion. Whenever parental authority is thus en- 
forced and such conduct uniformly pursued, « 
foundation is laid for an extensive display iu 
after life of the malignant passions. 
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If we follow our youth from the nursery to the | 


school room we shall find the same dispositions 
brought into action on a larger scale, and indi- 
rectly cherished by the books they read. If we 
look into a majority of the books we shall find 
them full of encomiums upon war.and upon 
warriors. The Caesars, the Alexanders, and the 
Bonapartes, whose restless ambition transformed 
the earth into scenes of desolation and carnage, 
are presented as patterns of everything thatis 
brave, noble, generous and heroic. Many of the 
school books to which I allude, instead of ex- 
hibiting in simple language the beauties and 
sublimities of the works of nature, the. facts of 
sacred history and the scenes of rural life, Xc., 
are filled with extracts from metaphysical writers, 
from parliamentary debates, and from novels and 
farces, which are frequently interlarded with 
oaths, &c. It need, therefore, excite no surprise 
that a warlike spirit still exerts its baneful influ- 
ence among the nations. If we follow the young 
from the school-room to the play-ground, or to 
the streets and highways, we shall find the spirit 
of malevolence displaying itself in a diversity of 
forms. Here we may see one mischievous little 
hoy slapping his neighbor in the face, another 
tearing his neighbor's clothes, another tossing 
lis cap into a dirty ditch, another chalking his 
back to hold him up to ridicule, anothing pour- 
ing out upon him a torrent of nicknames and of 
scurrilous epithets. There we may behold a 
crowd of boys pelting a poor beggar or an unfor- 
funate maniac with stones and dirt, mocking the 


leformed and the aged, and insulting the passing | 


traveller. And the boy whom a natural tempera- 
iment or a virtuous principle prevents from en- 
gaging in similar combats is assailed with oppro- 
briam, and made a laughing stock, because he 
will not be persuaded to declare war against his 
neighbor. And what is still more atrocious, we 
may behold children of thirty or forty years of 
age encouraging such dispositions and practices, 
which, if they were not so common, would be 
viewed by every one in whose breast virtue re- 
sides, with feelings of indignation and korror. 
The great body of our youth, habituated to such 
dispositions and practices, after having left school, 
it the age of fourteen or fifteen, a period when 
head-strong passions and vicious propensities 
begin to operate with still greater violence, have 
1ccess to no other seminaries in which their pas- 
stoas may be controlled, and in which they may 
be carried forward in-the path of moral and in- 
tellectual improvement. I am not aware that 
there are any regular institutions exclusively ap- 
propriated for the instruction of young persons, 
from the age of fifteen to the age of twenty-five 
upwards, on moral, religious and scientific 
subjects, in order to direct their powers in the 
path of universal benevolence. This is the most 
important period of human life, and for want of 
.nstruction and direction and of rational objects 


to employ their leisure hours, many a hopeful 
young man has been left to glide insensibly iato 
the mire of vice, and to become a burden to his 
friends and to general society. Our streets and 
highways are infested, our jails and brideweils 
filled with young persons of this age, who by 
means of rational and religious training, might 
have been rendered a comfort to their friends, a 
blessing to society, and ornaments of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Were I to enter into details of filial impiety, 
ingratitude, and faithless friendships, of the 
selfishness which often appears in the conduct 
and transactions of mankind, it would fill a 
volume. I apprehend the readers of this article 
will think I have drawn rather a gloomy picture, 
but I have lived in four different States of our 

| Republic, and being now in my seventy-fourth 
year, I have seen that there needs much refor- 
matioa in the education cf our youth, more par- 
ticularly between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one. And while I leave it to some abler pen 
| than mine to point out some better mode, I am 
| willing to take the responsibility of this sketch 
myself and attach my name. 
Davip SHINN. 
Huntingdon County, Ind., Tth mo., 1855. 


DUTIES TO THE 


DEPARTED. 


A false, sad notion has injured many, that we 
| owe it to departed friends to die to those who 
| remain, to die to our race, to feed on dark pic- 


tures of life, to reject the blessings which our 
| kind Father has strewn in our path, because 
some have been taken from us. It ought to be 
‘the influence of bereavement—of the banished 
loved ones from our sight, to give us more reve- 
rent and quickening conceptions of the spiritual 
nature of the undying soul of that futurity 
| through which our faculties and affections are to 
|expand into diviner life and felicity, and under 
this hope we should desire to enter a nobler field 
of action. Now the departed have gone to see, 
to love, and serve the infinite Father, with a new 
fervor and elevation of spirit—and we should 
strive to sympathize with them, to be joined 
with them, by participation in their progress. 
We are apt to feel as if nothing we could do 
on earth bears a relation to what the good are 
doing in a higher world ; but it is not so. Hea. 
ven and Earth are not so far apart. _ Every dis- 
interested act, every sacrifice to duty, every ex- 
ertion for “one of the least of Christ’s breth- 
ren,” every new insight into God’s works, every 
new impulse given to the loveof truth and 
goodness, associates us with the departed, brings 
us nearer to them; and is truly heavenly, as if 
we were acting not on earth, but in heaven. 
| These are common truths, but we do not feel 
‘them. The spiritual tie between us and the 
; departed is not felt as it should be. Our re- 
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nion with them daily grows stronger, if we daily | anchorage, and remote from the track of vessels. 
make progress in what they aregrowing in.—]} And so it was indeed admirably calculated for 
Channing. concealing them from the avenging hand of the 
law which they had violated, as the event proved 
for no ship of war ever came near the island for 
twenty-five years ; but though they thus buried 
To return to the Bounty, which now being | themselves, as it were, far out of sight and hear- 
under Christian’s command, Bligh having been | ing of living men, they could not escape them- 
turned adrift, made sail for Tobouai. This island, | selves; the same evil passions which first led 
500 miles from Tahiti, seemed an attractive re-| them astray, forced them on and on, till they 
treat, but the natives vehemently opposed the | finally became the executioners of each other 
landing of the mutineers. Upon this they sailed | If anything was wanted to confirm our belief in 
for Tahiti, where they were received by their | the over-ruling hand of a Divine Being, it would 
friends with open arms. But being uneasy at | be signally afforded by the fate of these unhappy 
remaining here, as it was probable that any ship | men. 
sent in search of them would make it their first! Their first act on arriving at the island, was 
point, they made another attempt to settle at | to run the Bounty on shore and set her on fire, 
Toubouai, which proved as ineffectual as the first. | in order to’cut off all probability of discovery, 
Having thus failed again, they returned once | and also to prevent any of the party making their 
more to Tahiti, where they split into two parties; | escape from the rest, and thus betraying their 
Heywood, a midshipman, remaining there with | retreat. They then divided the island into nine 
fifteen others, most of them, as well as himself, | equal portion, one for each of the white men, 
taking this course with a view to giving them- | there were six Tahitian men and twelve Tahitian 
selves up to the first man of war that should | women, nine were wives of the mutineers, and 
touch there; but Christian sailed immediately | three were wives of three of the Tahitians. 
with the remaining eight mutineers, the most | These poor fellows had been simple enough t 
desperate of the party, to look for some island out | come with the white men as friends, but they 
of the track of navigators, where they might | now found out their mistake ; for the division of 
settle and end their days without fear of dis-| the land among the mutineers alone soon reduced 
covery. | them to the condition it had always been intend- 
After Bligh’s return to England, the Pandora | ed they should fill, namely that of slaves. This 
was equipped to go in search of the now piratical | Was the first act of injustice, and it was not Jong 
Bounty ; and, on her arrival at Tahiti, young | before it led to another. One of the English- 
Heywood and thirteen of the mutineers (for two | med lost bis wife by an accidental fall from < 
had met a violent death on the island) gave ; rock; after a time he became dissatisfied, and 
themselves up, and were confined in irons till | threatened, if he were not provided with another, 
they should stand the issue of a court-marti«! in | to leave the island in one of the boats; so, as the 
England. Having searched many islands in| Tahitians were the weakest party, the English 
vain for the Bounty, the Pandora was wrecked ; assisted him to rob one of them of his wife. — 
on the coast of New Holland,'and many of her; The only immediate result of this unprincipled 
crew lost; amongt them, four of the prisoners, ) act of violence was the murder of two of the 
who were barbarously kept in irons up to the | Tahitian men; and now the Englishmen though: 





PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
(Continued from page 315.) 





moment of the ship’s sinking. 

At the court-martial, (which excited the great- 
est public interest,) four more were acquitted of 
all share in the mutiny, three were condemned 
to death, and executed in Portsmouth harbor, 
and three were sentenced to death, but pardoned. 
Amongst the latter was Heywood, whose youth 
and inexperience led him to commit the error of 
remaining in the ship, but who was clearly proved 
to have been innocent of all connection with the 
mutiny. Indeed his peculiarly noble character 
only came out more conspicuously through the 
trial, and he fafterwards rose to be one of the 
most distinguished and respected captains in the 
Royal Navy. 

On leaving Tahiti with his comrades, Chris- 
tian had kept his own counsel as to their desti- 
nation, but had secretly made\np his mind to 
steer for Pitcairn’s Island, as a likely place to 
suit his purposes, being uninhabited, without an 


they should enjoy the remainder of their days in 
peace. 

Things went on smoothly enough for son: 
time, and retribution appeared to slumber, when 
the barbarous treatment of the four remaining 
Tahitians by their masters, so exasperated them, 
that, countenanced by Young, one of the party 
who had not joined in this oppressive conduct, 
they rose in rebellion, and by a well-concerted 
plan, succeeded in putting five of the white men 
to death, including Christian, while working at 
a distance from each other in their gardens, 
totally unsuspecting their fate. A war of ex 
termination now raged among those who wer: 
left, on both sides, and as they were evenly bal- 
anced in point of numbers, the women turned 
the scale. They sided with the white men, and 
through their barbarous treachery, the Tahitiane 
were destroyed. One of the four remaining Eng- 
lishmen now became so violent and dangerous to 
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the rest, that he was despatched by the other 
three. Another drowned himself in a drunken 
fit, a third soon afterwards died of asthma; so 


For some time the Bible and Prayer-book were 
sealed books to him, as he was an ignorant, un- 
educated seaman, knowing little more than his 
letters, but he set to work, and taught himself 


that, finally, only one man, whose e was 
Alexander Smith, but who change Jobn | to read, and when he had mastered this difficulty, 


Adams, was left upon the island withthe widows 


made these books his daily study. The most of 


and children of his former comrades. This was) his time was spent in imparting the knowledge 


in the year 1800. 

Thus closes this dark page of crime; and we 
gladly turn from so foul a picture, to one whose 
brightaess presents itself in colors all the more 
strikingly beautiful fur the contrast with that 


| he wonderfully succeeded ; for he wasthoroughly 


thus gained to the women and children, in which 


| in earnest, and was looked up to with a rever- 
| ence like that of the patriarchal ages. He was 
| called “ Father” by all. 


which has preceded it, to the light of a day| The children soon acquired such a thirst for 
which shiues all the more brilliantly after the | instruction, that he had little else to do than to 
gloomy night out of which it has sprung, | answer their enquiries, and as they grew up 
and which brings to our recdllection the lesson | under his excellent training, they acquired fixed 
which all history teaches us (and if it does not! habits of morality and piety. 
teach us this we read it in vain,) that however| One of them thus related to an English travel- 
hopeless may appear to human eyes the evilsof a|ler how they first learned the Lord’s prayer; 
time or of a nation, however it may seem that | “ Adams wanted a piece of ground broken up to 
Giod has deserted the cause of right, and left | plant yams in, and engaged two young men to do 
wrong to triumph unchecked, yet in the midst it for him, and, as payment, a small phial of gun- 
of all he is silently preparing, from causes proba- | powder was to be given. After the work was 
bly natural, though too deep for us to see, aj done, these two young men asked Adams which 
remedy for the evil, and a vindication of the eter- | he would like to do best, give them the gun- 
nal principles of truth and justice. | powder, or teach them some prayers out of the 
A short time before the death of Young, Prayer-book. Adams, who was much pleased 
Adams’s last surviving comrade, who died, as re-| with this remark, consented at once to teach 
lated above, of asthma, he and Adams, struck | them, and offered them the gunpowder as well, 
with the awful character of the scenes they had| which they refused. He now told them, he 
passed through, began to repent, and Young, would teach any more who wished it. The con- 
having been an officer and possessed of some edu- | sequence was, that the whole of them came to 
cation, applied himself diligently to the study | him, much to his delight.” 
of the Biblé and Prayer-book (the only books, Old Adams fas spared to his children for 29 
saved from the Bounty,) and, together with | years, and died peacefully at the age of 65. 
Adams, resolved to do his best to train up the| His death-bed, the death-bed of him who had 
numerous children on the island in the paths of | been mutineer, pirate, and man-slayer, was thus 
virtue. He was, however, only suffered to sur-| permitted to be cheered by the consolatory re- 


vive his repentance a very short time, but his 
death still farther deepened religious impressions 
in Adams’s mind. 

He was now left alone, and had time to reflect 
on the wonderful career he had run, and it would 
indeed have been strange if the memory of such 
a past life and the tranquillity of the present one 


flection that his labors had borne fruit, that the 
seed which had been sown by him, had struck 
| such deep roots, as to give the fairest promise of 
permanently maintaining its title to the soil in 
which it was laid. 

(‘To be continued.) 





had not awakened his whole nature to remorse | PERSONALITY. 

and repentance. It is said that he was first} How vast a thought is the thought of our per- 
startled into serious thought by an extraordinary | sonality! Tam a scparate soul. I am living 
dream, in which he saw the angel Gabriel, who! everyday alife which is attended with momentous 
warned him of the danger he was in on account | results to thissoul. Whether I will or not, these 
of his wicked life, and that in another dream he | responsibilities are laid upon me, and from them 
was shown the flames and torments of hell.|I cannot escape. The thought of the interests 
Whether we believe that these were indéed | which are wrapped up in this existence is some- 
special miraculous visions sent for his conver-| times almost overwhelming. That I am in exist- 
sion, and that of the infant colony, or merely think | ence ; that I must do what no one else can do 
of them as the consequence of a train of thought | for me ; that I must choose when such tremen- 
produced by his past life, which is just as much | dous results to myself are ever depending upon 
acknowledging the providential character of the | my choice ; that I must go through that dreaded 
dreams, they produced a most decided and bles- | death ; that I must stand in the judgment: that 
sed effect, for he now set to work with all his| I, as a forgiven sinner must be saved, or, as an 
heart to lead a religious life, and to make him-| unforgiven sinner, must be lost; that for myself, 
self useful to those thus left to his guidance. {1 must know the whole meaning of that word of 
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words—Eternity. In short, that [am a person in 
every important sense separate—alone—for duty, 
suffering, enjoyment,—how it grows upon my 
view, expanding to the whole horizon of my vi- 
sion, making me to fear myself! 

Let, then, my soul be ever awake to the dignity 
of an individual, separate existence. If life is the 
youth of my being; if in it I am thus to be edu- 
eated for happiness or for woe; if all I do here 
bears upon my hereafter, God help mesoto number 
m+: days as to apply my heart unto wisdom.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 





THE ELEMENTS AND THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. 


In 1812, Michael Faraday, then a bookseller’s 
apprentice, attended the lectures of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy in the Royal Institution. Inepired 
with scientific ardor and enthusiasm, and eager 
to escape from the trammels of trade, the future 
savan took the bold and simple step of writing 
to Sir Humphrey. We need not detail his fu- 
ture career; suffice it to observe, that next year 
he became Davy’s assistant at the institution, 
and subsequently his successor; having, by a 
series of splendid and beautiful chemical and 
electrical discoveries, taken a first place among 
the celebrities of science. He is now no less 
noted for the lucidity and grace of his exposi- 
tions, than for his deep pryings into natural 
mysteries. In the course of his duties, Professor 
Faraday delivered, during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1852, a course of six lectures, &c., on the 
non-inetallic elements, to the members of the 
institution. These have been published; and 
while commending them to our readers as one of 
the most delightful and instructive chemical 
handbooks in our language, we would direct at- 
tention to a marvellous chemical phenomenon 
which is now attracting the attention of philoso- 
phers. 

However eager for notoriety, no dandy has 
yet astonished us by appearing clothed in a dress 
that can change from sober drab to brilliant 
green. The chemical elements, nevertheless, 
have something of this magical property ; for 
recent discoveries prove that in nature the same 
substance may be distinguished by distinctly op- 
posite qualities, and may appear in the most di- 
verse forms. This phenomenon has been called 
‘‘allotropism ;” or, as far as the Greek words 
may literally be rendered, “another state.””— 
We have been accustomed to think of the ele- 
ments as resembling certain gentlemen clothed 
in unchangeable black; now, however, we may 
find them, according to circumstances, in all the 
colors of the rainbow. 

If an observer, provided with slips of the bibu- 
lous paper which has been dipped in a solution 
of iodide of potassium and starch, ascend a hill 
near the sea, while the wind is landward, he will 
find that the papers suddenly change their tint, 
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becoming blue. This indicates a new chemical 
agent'in the atmosphere, called ozone by its dis- 
coverer, Professor Shinbein of Bale, to whom 
we ow@ also gun-cotton. If the breeze be from 
the la d has travelled great tracts of coun- 
try, the experiment will probably fail, as ozone 
does not then show itself. This new substance 
has also been found identical with the peculiar 
odor called the electrical smell, given off by an 
electrical machine in action. But strange as are 
some of its manifestations, Professor Shinbein 
shows it to be no new element at all; and to be, 
in fact, only oxygen, the chief of the elements, 
under a masked aspect. Chemists have found 
our terraqueous globe made up of sixty-three 
so-called simple elements ; of these, thirteen are 
most widely distributed, and of the latter again, 
one—oxygen—composes about two-thirds of our 
globe. It is present as a gas in our atmosphere; 
we drink it liquid as water, and carry it about 
with us as part of our nerves, our muscles, and 
our clothing; it feeds our blast-furnaces and 
quenches our fires, while vast stores of it are 
locked up in the solid rock. In the varied pro- 
perties of it and its neighbor elements, we see 
how, though seemingly most unchangeable and 
discordant, they are made to watch hke minis- 
tering angels around us, each performing tran- 
quilly its destined function, moving through all 
the various phases of decomposition, decay, and 
death; then springing into new life and assuming 
fresh forms. Allotropism brings out this in a 
most striking manner. The experiments by 
which we distinguish simple oxygen give with 
ozonized oxygen very different results. Ozone 
has a peculiar smell; oxygen none. Pour a 
blue solution, a solution of sulphate of indigo, 
into ozonized oxygen; and it is quickly bleached ; 
in ordinary oxygen it remains unaltered. In 
ozonized oxygen, the effluvium of tainted meat 
is instantly destroyed; and sheets of silver foil, 
which remain unchanged in the ordinary gas, 
soon crumble into dust—the oxide of silver. 
Our knowledge of this mysterious substance has 
been too short to enable us to assign it its true 
place in the grand economy of nature. Doubt- 
less it accomplishes most important purposes. 
And though the speculations as to its connection 
with health and disease, and as to its relations 
with certain great epidemics, both in the human 
family and the vegetable kingdom, are at pre- 
sent very wide and imperfect, busy savans are 
in this field anxiously toiling for more positive 
information. 

Many other bodies, besides oxygen, exhibit 
this change of properties in different phases of 
condition. Common sulphur, when placed in a 
Florence flask and heated to a certain point, 
fuses, and the liquid produced by the fusion is 
a thin pellucid body; applying more heat, it 
loses its transparency, and becomes thick and 
blackens; -at which juncture the Florence flask 
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may be inverted without the liquid coming out.|excrescence, and assuming the 


Heated still further, a vapor is given forth, and 
the sulphur again becomes liquified. Poured in 
this state into cold water, the liquid is no longer 
yellow and brittle, but has become a substance 
like India rubber or gutta percha, on which 
seals and impressions may be and are taken. In 
this condition it remains for days, and even 
longer. Professor Shrietter, of Berlin, lately 
astonished his friends by his temerity in wrap- 
ping some sticks of pbosphorus in paper, and 
walking about with them in his pocket. Ordi- 
nary phosphorus we keep in water, for fear of 
spontaneous combustion; this, however, was 
allotropic phosphorus. This discovery has been 
of the utmost importance in connection with the 
arts, particularly as regards lucifer-match making, 
for the vapors of common phosphorus have a 
most prejudicial effect on persons subjected to 
their influence. They occasion a disease which 
corrodes, ulcerates, and destroys the bones, even 
sometimes producing death. 
ployment of allotropic phosphorus, this may be 


prevented; while at the same time it serves ail | 


practical purposes equally well with the ordinary 
description. Allotropism is thus no mere scien- 
tific nicety, but a trustful guardian of that which 
is of all of earthly things most precious. Our 
next illustration of this transformation of the 
elements is a pleasing.as well as pretty one. Let 
a sheet of paper, on which has been printed a 
St. Andrew’s cross with the red iodide of mer- 
cury, be heated, and the redness will be imme- 
diately changed into yellow. Another experi- 
ment, and perhaps the most conclusive, was 
performed by Professor Faraday; but this, we 
fear, few of our readers will be inclined from its 
expense to make. A diamond held by a little 
platinum clamp, and ignited to whiteness in the 
oxy-hydrogen flame, was plunged while incan- 
descent into a jar of oxygen. It was speedily 
dissipated into gas, which, by means of the lime 
water test, was proved to be carbonic acid. It 
is even so; the glistening gem which monarchs 
strive after, and the black diamond which the 
miner disembowe!s far down below the surface, 
are but moifiex'ions of one and the same sub- 
stance ; yet how widely diverse in their practical 
bearings on huinanity! In the deep labora- 
tories of nature, during long ages, by unknown 
and mysterious } recesses, the wood of primeval 
forests has been successfully changed into coal, 
anthracite, plumbago, and the diamond. It 
would seem, too, that by excess of heat, we may 
bring back the gem to one of the antecedent 
stages of its formation. Thus Professor Fara- 
day had on the lecture-table diamonds which 
had been exposed under peculiar conditions to 
an intense heat, and with the singular result 
of converting them into coke. The gems seemed 
to have lost their crystalline aspect, and to 
have opened out, forming a cauliflower-like 





Now, by the em- | 





aspect of 
coke. 

Most interesting is it to mark how, after ages 
of speculation, the human mind reverts back in 
the train of old thoughts and ideas. It is a long 
time since men seriously professed to produce 
the nobler from the baser metals; but now it 
would seem as if this wild dreaming was not all 
adream. It is surely interesting to know, that 
men like Faraday think that “the philosopher, 
once led into this train of speculation, ends in- 
voluntarily by asking himself the questions—in 
what does chemical identity consist? in what 
will these wonderful developments of allotropism 
end? whether the so-called chemical elements 
may not be, after all, mere allotropic conditions 
of fewer universal essences? whether, to renew 
the speculations of the alchemists, the metals 
may be only so many mutations of each other, 
by the power of science mutually convertible? 


| There was 4 time when this fundamentai doc- 


trine of the “alchemists was opposed to known 
analogies ; it is now no longer opposed to them, 
but only some stages beyond their present deve- 
lopment.” 

In an age of so much sciolism and pretence, 


| very instructive is it to see the deep religious 


spirit manifested by our profoundest inquirers 
into nature’s mysteries. Our high priests of 
science seem now most willing to proclaim the 
glory and the majesty of that King whose tender 
mercy is over all his works. Again and again, 


‘in these lectures, are we reminded of the author 


and preserver of this wondrous universe; indeed, 
we are tald that a main design of these pre- 
lections was “to deduce further evidence of the 
beneficence, power, majesty, and wisdom of the 
eternal Disposer of all.”’—National Magazine. 


NEVER CROSS A BRIDGE TILL YOU COME TO IT. 


“‘ Never cross a bridge until you come to it !”’ 
was the counsel usually given by a patriarch in 
the ministry to troubled and over-careful Chris- 
tians. Are you troubled about the future? Do 
you see difficulties rising in Alpine range along 
your path ? Are you alarmed at the state of your 
business—at the uncertainties hanging over your 
life—at the dubious prospects in reserve for your 
children—at. the gloomy contingencies which 
fancy sketches and invests with a sort of life- 
like reality—at the woes which hang over the 
cause of the Redeemer, or at any other earthly 
evil? Do not cross that bridge until you come 
to it. Perhaps you will never have occasion to, 
and if you do you may find that a timid imagi- 
nation has overrated greatly the toil to be un- 
dergone, or has underrated the power of that 
grace which ean lighten the Christian’s every 
labor. In approaching the Notch of the White 
Mountains from one direction, the traveller finds 
himself in the midst of conical hills, which seem to 
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surround him as he advances and forbid further 
progress. He can see but a short distance 
along his winding road ; it seems as if his jour- 
ney must stop abruptly at the base of these bar- 
riers. He begins to think of turning back his 
horse to escape from hopeless enclosure among 
impassable barriers. But let him advance, 
and he finds that the road curves around the 
frowning hill before him, and leads him into 
other and still other straits, from which he finds 
escape simply by advancing. Kvery new dis- 
covery of a passage around the obstructions of 
his path teaches him to hope in the practica- 
bility of the road. He cannot see far ahead at 
any time; but a passage discovers itself as he 
advances. He is neither required to turn back, 
nor to scale the steep sides of towering hills. 
His road winds along, preserving for miles al- 
most an exact level. He finds that nothing is 
gained by crossing a bridge before he comes to 
it! Such is often the journey of life.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 
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THE sYSTEM OF AMERICAN SLAVERY is the 
most prominent subject that now agitates the 
Government and people of the United States, and 
apart from the religious aspect of the question, 
its influence upon ald classes of society, in an 
economic point ‘of view, entitles the suggestions 
of those interested in its abolition to’serious con- 
sideration. We have received a pamphlet publish- 
ed in England, by James Hurnard, a member of 
the Society of Friends in that country, which has 
been approved by some philanthropists in Great 
Britain, who took a prominent part in the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British West Indies. 

Thisepamphlet has never been published in 
the United States, where its author desires it may 
be circulated. Without commenting upon the 
feasibility of the plan proposed, we think his 
suggestions entitled to consideration, and there- 
fore re-publish it, in the hope that the attention 
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and that the consumption of these articles 
throughout the world is so enormous, that it ab- 
sorbs all that can be produced, both by freemen 
and slaves. 





THE TRUE WAY TO ABOLISH SLAVERY. 
By James Hurnarp, of Colchester, England. 

Slavery is a human institution, and doubtless 
may be abolished by human instrumentality. 
To solve the problem of negro emancipation is 
one of the grandest objects which can engage 
enlightened humanity. Having lived several 
years in one of the Slave States of America, and 
reflected long and earnestly on the system of 
slavery, I venture to claim attention to the de- 
velopment of my views upon the subject of abo- 
lition. 

It appears that there are more. than three mil- 
lions of slaves in the United States. The system 
by which they are enthralled is supported by a 
large majority of the white population of the 
country, aud consequently by a preponderance 
of the legislative power of the government. The 
problem therefore to be solved is this, ‘*How 
can the minority induce the majority to give up 
slavery ?”’ Can the minority compel the majori- 
ty? Lbelieve not. The abplition party have 
tried the unsparing application of abuse on the 
heads of the slave-owners, who have been de- 
nounced with all the vehemence of party-spirit, 
and all the bitterness of religious persecution, in 
the hope that they would by this means be con- 
vineed of their cruelty and injustice, and be com- 
pelled by the storm of public opinion to manumit 
their slaves ; but, like the man in the fable of the 
contest between the Sun and the Wind, they 
have only folded the mantle of slavery the more 
closely around them.* 

The only way, which apparently is left 
in order to reduce ‘the pro-slavery ‘majority 
to a minority is PERSUASION. Hitherto the 
mode of peruasion which has been most vigor- 
ously tried is the Religious Appeal. Doubtless 
the principles of justice and mercy are outraged 
by the system of slavery, but the slave-owners 


have been born and brought up in the midst of 


it, education and habit have reconciled it to them, 
and they have learned to defend it from the sa- 
cred pages of the Bible. 


of some of our readers may be arrested, and that | ters of religion throughout the Southern States, 


some course may be adopted by which the day of 
emancipation may be hastened in the United 
States. 

Notwithstanding many conscientious individu- 
als feel themselves restrained from the purchase 
and consumption of slave-grown products, and 
are using their influence to introduce those of 
free-labor, it isa fact that the demand for cotton 


| 


ure quite disposed to give them their countenance, 
aud guard from their pulpits with perverted:zeal, 


the favorite “‘ domestic institution” of the coun- 


try. Most observant persons must have noticed 


the pro-slavery power appear to have been of any real 
avail. 


the huudred heads of the Hydra of slavery has yet 


: pee . been struck off. The work remains to be accom- 
and sugar is constantly and steadily increasing, ; plished. 


Moreover, the minis» 


No measures hitherto taken for the diminution of 


However much the spirit of abolition may in- 
crease and strengthen in the Free States, it is clear, 
from the passage of the Nebraska Bill, that not one of 
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that the ministers of religion everywhere confine of a personal nature, like those in which the 
their studies almost always to abstract subjects, slave-owner is fiercely condemned, but are di- 
and are often singularly deficient in the know- rected against the system itself, and are, there- 
ledge of what are called business matters. Their fore, not calculated to excite the same irritation 
opinions on secular affairs are chiefly derived, | and hostility. The doctrines which I advocate 
not from study, but from the prevailing senti-| tend to benefit the slave-owners, many of whom 
ment of the class in whose limited circle they are sufficiently enlightened to distike the system 
exclusively move. It is only what might be!and to doubt its policy.. They are prepared 
naturally expected, that the ministers of religion | calmly to discuss its character, but will not sub- 
in the Southern States should regard slavery | mit to be abused for their share in it. If I tell 
with the most unquestioning belief of its lawful-|a southern man that I can point out a way in 
ness. Such being the position of these different | which he may imyrove his pecuniary circumstan- 
classes, is it wonderful that the Religious Appeal | ces, he will listen to me; but if, on the other 
has hitherto failed to weaken the slaveholding| hand, I call him “a wicked slave-driver,” and 
majority? The slave-power, perhaps, was never | proclaim to his face that “slavery is the sum of 
wore dominant and exulting than at the present) all villanies,” he will probably .collect a mob to 
time. tar and feather me. 

Such being in brief the aspect of the whole; But I shall doubtless be attacked by my abo- 
case, I propose to try another mode of persuasion. | lition friends for deserting the high ground of 





It has long been my deliberate and settled opin- 
ion, that the most vulnerable point in the system 
of slavery, is its utter inconsistency with the 
true, just, and inflexible principles of Political 
Economy. Every one who has thoroughly ex- 
amined the question is compelled to acknowledge 


religious principle, and descending to the level 
of sordid motives and the tactics of expediency. 
I am quite willing to render myself liable to the 
censure of being all things toall men, if I can by 
any meuns promote the emancipation of the negro 
race. I deny, however, that the ground of Po- 


that the policy of compulsory labor is unsound. | litical Economy is either low or sordid. This 


Free labor is cheaper than slave labor. A free 


man will do almost twice the work performed by | 


a slave, and he will do it better. He will have 
his employer’s interest more at heart than a slave 
will, who labors under a sense of injustice. The 
slave is provokingly careless, wasteful, idle, mis- 
chievous and untrustworthy. In most cases he 
has no motive to be otherwise. With the free 
man it is just the reverse. His best qualities 
are brought into exercise by a natural respect 
for his employer, by the stimulus of wages and 


science is founded upon truth, and is in all re- 
spects in beautiful accordance with the principles 
of Christianity. Its tendency is to promote the 
elevation and well being of mankind. It is oy 
its laws that our world-renowned manufacturers 
and our honorable merchant princes, conduct 
their vast transactions and exalt their country in 
the scale of nations. Strange as it may appear, 
it is upon this ground of Political Economy tbat 
slavery is chiefly maintained and defended. It 
is erroneously believed to be a profitable and ad- 


by the hope of advancement. Again, the slave|vantageous domestic institution. Now, the 
costs a large sum of money which might be more simplest principles of Political Economy are suf- 
profitably employed. He may die, or he may) ficient to prove that this is a popular fallacy. 
make his escape to a land of freedom, and then} Whatever system is false in principle is also false 
his owner incurs a heavy loss. But I need not in policy. It is altogether coutrary to the Di- 
enlarge upon a self-evident proposition. A  sur-| vine Laws that error and wrong should be more 
vey of the results of emancipation in the British} profitable and advantageous to mankind than 
West India Colonies-decides the whole question. | truth and right. Let slavery, therefore, be fairly 
But a fairer and stronger case still is afforded. and boldly met upon its own chosen ground, for 
by a comparison between the material prosperity | until’ the fallacies upon which it is based are de- 
and progress of the Free States and the Slave | molished, vain wiil be the arguments of humaui- 
States of America, which is alone sufficient to|ty and justice. Slavery cannot be abolished 
supply an unanswerable proof, that compulsory | without at least the consent of a considerable 
labor is less advantageous than free labor. In} portion of the pro-slavery party, and it must be 
one word, slavery is a solecism in Political Econo-| acknowledged, that no system of emancipation 1s 


my. 

Here, then, is the broad platform from which 
I propose to assail the gigantic evil which casts 
its poisonous shadow over the rich soil of the 
United States. The mode of operation which I 
recommend has this peculiar advantage, that it 
cannot be resisted. By -no possible ingenuity 
can the arguments against the policy of slave- 
labor be effectively answered. Another advan- 
tage of this platform is, that the assaults are not 


‘likely to be undertaken till the minds of the 
slave-holders are disabused as to the commercial 
| value of slavery. Whether truly or falsely, it is 
| well known that they attribute the increase of 
| their attachment to slavery to the violence of the 
religious crusade of the abolitionjsts. I freely 
and fully admit that slavery isa sin. But long 
experience has served to prove that, to denounce 
the sin of slavery, is to exasperate the sinner, 
and convert him, not into an abolitionist, but 
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into an enemy. I doubt, therefore, whether the 
religious platform is the best adapted for success- 
ful assaults against slavery. I own it admits of 
the most eloquent and thrilling advocacy of free- 
dom and every Christian virtue, and the most 
withering denunciatious of uppression, cruelty 
and wrong; but bad men, and we know that 
slave-owners are usually described as such, are 
far less open to convictions of truth, justice and 
mercy, than they are to reasons of commercial 
advantage, private profit and domestic security. 
We may lament the fact, but it is a universal 
fact nevertheless, that the conduct and opinions 
of the great mass of mankind are far more strong- 
ly influenced by ideas of self-interest, than by 
the most fervent appeals of justice, humanity 
and religious duty. When, however, those 
ideas of self-interest are sanctioned and vindica- 


most sanguine entertain the hope of making con- 
verts through the Religious Appeal? The shafts 
which are drawn from the arméry of religion, 
fly far above the heads of the slave-holders. 
Moreover, I am obliged to say that the Religious 
Appeal against slavery has not been conducted 
with the soundest discretion. The vocabulary 
of the abolition party, and I confess I have had 
my share in it, is the richest in abuse of any- 
thing of the kind since the days of the Common- 
wealth. Now, to speak with all seriousness, we 
must acknowledge that the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Christian Religion is benignity. 
We read in the Divine records, that among the 
fruits of the Spirit are “long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, meekness and temperance,” and we are en- 
joined to ‘ speak evil of no man—to be no brawl- 
ers, but gentle—showing all meekness unto all 
men.” A course the very reverse has been 
too long pursued by the abolition party. The 
pro slavery party have retorted with equal ran- 
cor, and, consequently,-the bitterest feeling ex- 
ists on both sides. Abolitionism, I grant, has 
spread in the Free States, but pro-slavery is 
equally intensified at the South. 

Another objection to the Religious Appeal is 
the weakness produced by internal dissension. 
The various sects into which the Christian church 
is divided, will not co-operate harmoniously in the 
great cause of emancipation. The Quakers, who 
commenced the crusade against slavery, and 
early expelled it from the pale of their own church, 
and who have always taken a warm interest in 
abolition, will not join with Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and Baptists. These sects 
are not the most cordial with each other. Many 
members of each of these different bodies hold 
themselves aloof from the Unitarians, some of 
whom are ameng the most distinguished leaders 
of the abolition party in America. Success can 
hardly be anticipated from the disjointed efforts 
‘of these opposite sects, especially, when it is con- 
sidered that they are crippled and compromised 


ted by the pastors of the church, how can the 


by the proceedings of their co-religionists at the 
South. 


To be continued. 





LEVIATHAN IRON STEAMSHIP. 


There is now in process of construction on the 
banks of the Thames river, near London, an 
enormous steamship, whose tonnage is to be 
twenty-two thousand five hundred tons; which is 
expected to carry twelve thousand jive hundred 
passenyers, and whose capacity for coals and 
cargo will be eiyhteen thousand tons. 

The enormous size of this vessel will be un- 
derstood when it is recollected that the monster 
“Great Republic”? was 4555 tons—the “Arabia” 
steamship, the largest of the Cunard line, is 
2500 tons; the “ America” is 1826, the “ Ca- 
nada” 1831, the “Europa” 1834, and the 
“Asia” 2226; while the new leviathan, to 
which it is supposed the name of “ Great East- 
ern” will be applied, is, as above stated, 22,500 
tons, or nearly ten times the tonnage of the 
Arabia. Her principal saloons will be four 
hundred feet long and fifteen feet in height. 

This vessel was designed by Isambard King- 
dom Brunel, known as the engineer of the 
Thames Tunnel. She is destined for the Aus- 
tralia trade, and her tonnage was accordingly 
fixed at 22,500, on a singular principle sup- 
ported by reasoning which we cannot precisely 
understand, that being the number of miles in 
\the round voyage from England to Australia, 
and return; while the round voyage of a Cunard 
steamer, Mr. Brunel is said to have observed, is 
about equal in miles to the tons in her tonnage. 

It is expected that the new steamer will be 
ready to be launched at the end of the present 
year. She will be launched on a novel plan, 
being let down sideways into the water. She is 
built in numerous compartments, and has a hol- 
low space between the outside and inside walls, 
so to speak, throughout. 

The principal dimensions of the ship, ber ca- 
pacity and power, are as follows: 


Length . . ° ° . 680 feet. 
Breadth . ° ‘ ° 83 s¢ 
Depth from deck to keel . 63 «6 
Length of principal saloons . . 400 <“ 
Height of * “6 . . . me 
Number of decks ° ° . 4 
Tonnage ‘ ‘ ‘ . 22,500 tons 
Carries of coals and cargo 18,000 <« 
oe Screw 1,600 horses. 
| Nominal horses, power ; Paddles 1,000 « 
| Cylinders for paddle engines ; 
Diameter of cylinders in inches ‘ 74 
Length of stroke ‘ ° . . 14 ft. 6 in. 
Draught of water (loaded) . ° 28 feet. 
“ “ (light) 20 « 
Carries of first-class passengers . 600 
sc second-class ° 1,800 
6 troops, with field equipments 10,0600 


Weight of iron used in the construction of 
of the ship . . - 10,000 tons. 


Boston Advertiser. 
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GOLD—WHAT IT IS AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 
(Concluded from page 317.) 

The villages of gold-seekers about Accra and 
elsewhere, on the Gold Coast, are the villages of 
negroes more squalid and wretched than free 
negroes usually are. The wretchedness of gold- 
hunters in the rich field of California is by this 
time a hackneyed theme. Take, now, the pic- 
ture of a tolerably prosperous gold-seeker in 
Brazil. He goes into the river with a leathern 
jacket on, having a leathern bag fastened before 
him. In his hand he carries a round bowl, of 
fig tree wood, about four or five feet in ciréum- 
ference and one foot deep. ~ He goes into the 
river at a part where it is not rapid, where it 
makes a bend, and where it makes deep holes. 
Be pleased to remember that, and do not yet 
lose sight of what was before said about the 
heaviness of quartz. The gold-seeker, then, 
standing in the water, scrapes away with his fect 
the large stones and the upper layers of sand, 
and fishes up a bowl full of the older gravel. This 
he shakes and washes, and removes the upper 
layer; the gold being the heaviest thing in the 
bowl, sinks ; and when he has got rid of all the 
other matter, which is after a quarter of an hour’s 
work, or more, he puts into his pouch the residual 
treasure, which is worth two-pence farthing, on 
an average. He may earn in this way about 
seven-pence an hour—not bad wages, but taken 
in connection with the nature of the work, they 
do not look exceedingly attractive. Here is a safe 
income—at any rate, no lottery. A lump of 
gold, combined with quartz, like that which has 
been dragged from California by its lucky finder, 
a lump worth more than three thousand pounds, 
is not a prize attainable in river washing. That 
lump, its owner says, he got out of a vein, which 
vein he came to Europe to seek aid in working. 
Veins of quartz containing gold, when they occur, 
directly they cease to be superficial, cease gene- 
rally to be very profitable to their owners. But 
of that we shall have more to say presently. 

By this time we have had occasion to observe 
more than once that gold and quartz are very 
friendly neighbors. Now, we will make use of 
the fact which we have been saving up so long, 
that when granite decomposes, quartz, the heavi- 
est material, is least easily carried away, and when 
carried away is the first to be deposited by currents. 
Gold, also, is very heavy; in its lightest com- 
pound, itis twelve times heavier than water, 
and pure gold is nineteen times heavier; gold, 
therefore, when stirred out of its place by water, 
will soon settle to the bottom. Very often 
gold will not be moved at all, nor even quartz ; 
so it and quartz remain, while substances which 
formerly remained in their neighborhood are 
washed away. Or when the whole is swept 
away together, after the gold has been sinking, 
quartz will soon be sinking too; and so, even in 
shingle or alluvial deposites, gold and quartz are 





apt to occur as exceedingly close neighbors to 
each other. How the gold forms in those .old 
rocks, we have no right tosay. Be it remem- 
bered, that in newer formationsit occurs, although 
more sparingly. How the gold forms, we do 
not know. In fact we have no right to say of 
it that it is formed at all. In the present state 
of chemistry, it is considered as an element, a 
simple substance, of which other things are 
formed, not being itself compounded out of 
others. In the present state of our knowledge, 
therefore, (and the metals may really be elements, ) 
we have nothing to trouble ourselves about. Gold 
being one of the elements (there are somewhere 
about forty in all) of which the earth is built, 
of course existed from the beginning, and will be 
found in the oldest rocks. It exists, like other 
elements, in combination. It is combined with 
iron, antimony, manganese, copper, arsenic, and 
other things. But it is one great peculiarity of 
gold that it is not easily oxydized or rusted ; 
rust being caused in metals by the action of 
oxygen contained in our air. When, therefore, 
gold, in a compound state, comes to be superfi- 
cial, the air acting on the mass will generally 
oxydize the other metals, and so act upon them, 
more especially where water helps, that in the 
lapse of time this superficial gold will have been 
purified in the laboratory of nature, and may be 
finally picked up in the pure, or nearly pure 
state ; or else it may be washed, equally pure 
from the superficial earth, as is now done in the 
majority of gold districts. Surface gold is found 
comparatively pure in lumps of very various 
sizes, or in rounded grains, or in small scales. 
In this state it is in the Ural district, contained 
in a mass of coarse gravel, like that found in the 
neighborhood of London ; elsewhere, it is con- 
tained in a rough shingle, with much quartz; 
and elsewhere, in a more mud-like alluvial 
deposit. The water that has washed it out of its 
first bed has not been always a mere mountain 
torrent, or a river, or a succession of rains. 
Gold shingle and sand have been accumulated 
in many districts, by the same causes which pro- 
duce our local drifts, in which the bones of the 
mammoth, the rhinoceros, and other extinct 
quadrupeds, occur. The nearly pure gold thus 
deposited in very superficial layers, may be readily 
distinguished from all other things that haye 
external resemblance to it. Gold in this state 
has always more or less its well known color, 
and the little action of the air upon it causes its 
particles to glitter, though they be distributed 
only in minute scales through a bed of sand. 
But there are other things that glitter. Scales 
of mica, to the eye only, very much resemble 
gold. But gold is extremely heavy; twelve or 
nineteen times heavier than that same bulk of 
water ; mica is very light: sand itself being but 
three times heavier than water. Let, therefore, 
sand, with glittering scales in it, be shaken with 
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water, and let us watch the order of settling. If 
the scales be gold they will sink first, and quickly, 
to the bottom ; if they be mica, they will take 
their time, and be among the last to sink. Itis 
this property of gold—its weight—which enables 
us to get it by the process called gold washing. 
Earth containing gold, being agitated in water, 
the gold falls to the bottom. Turbid water con- 
taining gold, being poured over a skin, the gold 
falls and becomes entangled in the hairs ; or such 
water being poured over a board with transverse 
grooves, the gold is caught in the depressions. 
This is the reason why the Brazilian searcher 
looks for a depression in the bottom of the river, 
and this is also the origin of those peculiar rich 
bits occasionally found in the alluvium of a large 
gold-field. Where there has been a hollow, as the | 
water passed it, gold continually was arrested | 
there, forming those valuable deposites which | 
the Brazilians call Caldeiraos. Sometimes, where | 
the waters have been arrested in the hollow of a| 
mountain, they have, in the same way, dropped | 
an excessive store of gold. This quality of | 
weight, therefore, is of prime importance in the | 
history of gold; it determined the character of , 
its deposites in the first instance; it enables us 
now to extract it easily from its surrounding 
matter, and enables us to detect it in a piece of 
rock, where it may not be distinctly visible. There 
are two substances which look exceedingly like | 
gold ; copper and iron pyrites, substances familiar | 
to most of us. We need never more be puzzled to 
distinguish them. Gold is a soft metal, softer | 
than iron, copper, and silver, although harder 
than tin or lead. It will scratch tin or lead; ' 
but it will be scratched by the other metals. | 
That is to say, you can scratch gold witha 
common knife. Now, iron pyrites is harder than | 
steel, and therefore a knife will fail to scratch it. | 
Gold and iron pyrites, therefore, need never be | 
mistaken for each other by any man who has a 
piece of steel about him. Copper pyrites can be 
scratched with steel. But then there is another 
very familiar property of gold, by which, in this 
case, it can be distinguished. Gold is very 
malleable ; beat on it with a stone, and it will 
flatten but not break; and when it breaks, it 
shows that it is torn asunder by the thready, 
fibrous naure of its fracture. Beat with a. 
stone on copper pyrites, and it immediately 
begins to crumble. No acid by itself can affect | 
gold ; but a mixture of one part nitric, and four 
parts muriatic acid, is called Aqua Regia, because | 
in this mixture gold does dissolve. A common 
test for gold in commerce, is to put nitric acid | 
over it, which has no action if the gold be true. 
There is, also, a hard smooth stone called Lydian 
stone, or flinty jasper, by the mineralogists, and 
touchstone by the jewellers, on which gold makes 
a certain mark ; and the character of the streak 
made on such a stone will indicate pretty well 
,be purity or value of the gold that makes it. 





| writes of it: 


We have said that when the gold occurs in a 
deep seated vein, combined with other minerals, 
its extraction becomes no longer a simple pro- 
cess. Let us point out generally what the nature 
of this process is, and then we shall conclude our 
brief discussion ; for what else we might say, 
either lies beyond our present purpose, or has 
been made, by the talking and writing of the last 
two years, sufficiently familiar to all listeners or 
readers. Mr. Gardiner, superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden of Ceylon, thus describes 
the process of extracting gold out of the mine of 
Morro Vellho. This mine, when St. Hilaire 
visited it, was considered as exhausted ; it is now 
one of the richest in Brazil. Thus Mr. Gardiner 
“The ore is first removed from 
its bed by blasting, and it is afterwards broken 
by female slaves, into small pieces; after which 
it is conveyed to the stamping-machine, to be re- 
duced to powder. 

A small stream of water constantly made to 
run through them, carries away the pulverized 
matter to whatis culled the Strakes, a wooden 
platform, slightly inclined, and divided into a 
number of very shallow compartments, of four- 
teen inches in width, the length being about 
twenty-six feet. The floor of each of these com- 
partments is covered with pieces of tanned hide, 
about three feet long, and sixteen inches wide, 
which bave the hair on. The particles of gold 
are deposited among the hairs, while the earthy 
matter, being lighter, is washed away. The 
greater part of the gold dust is collected upon 
the three upper or head skins, which are changed 
every four hours, while the lower skins are changed 


every six oreight hours, according to the rich- 


ness of the ore. The sand which is washed from 
the head skins is collected together, and amal- 
gamated with quicksilver, in barrels ; while that 
from the lower skins is conveyed to the washing 
house, and concentrated over strakes of similar 
construction to those of the stamping-mill, till 
it be rich enough to be amalgamated with that 
from the head skins. The barrels into which 
this rich sand is put, together with the quick- 
silver, are turned by water; and the process of 
amalgamation is generally complete in the course 
of forty eight hours. When taken out, the 
amalgam is separated by washing. It is then 
pressed on chamois skins, and the quicksilver 
is separated from the gold by sublimation. Let 
us explain those latter processes in more detail. 

_If you dip a gold ring or sovereign into quick- 
silver, it will be silvered by it, and the silvering 
will not come off.. This union of theirs is called 
amalgam. On aring or sovereign it is mere 
silvering ; but when the gold is ina state of 
powder, and the amalgamation takes place on a 
complete scale, it forms a white, doughy mass, 
in which there is included much loose quick- 
silver. This doughy mass is presently washed 
clear of all impurities, aud is then squeezed in 
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skins or cloths, through the pores of which loose 
quicksilver is forced, and saved for future opera- 
tions. The rest of the quicksilver is burnt out. 
Under a moderately strong heat, quicksilver 
evaporates, or to speak more scientifically, sub- 
limes ; and gold does not. The amalgam, there- 
fore, being subject to heat, the quicksilver escapes 
by sublimation, leaving the gold pure. The 
quicksilver escapes by sublimation ; but its owner 
does not wish it quite to escape out of his pre- 
mises, because it is an expensive article. Cham- 
bers are therefore made over the ovens, in which 
the mercury may once again condense, and 
whence it may be collected again afterward. But, 
with all precaution, a considerable waste always 
takes place. Other processes are also in use for 
the separition of gold from its various alloys. 
We have described that which is of most univer- 
sal application. Let us not omit noting the 
significance of the fact, that a quicksilver mine 
exists in Califurnia. 








WATER WORKS IN CEYLON. 


We have held the opinion that the Croton 
Works were the most gigantic in the world, and 
we have heard the assumption made that no works 
of such magnitude ever existed in the days of old. 
So far as the latter assertion is concerned, it is 
not correct. Mr. Tennant, in his travels on the 
island of Ceylon, describes some ancient water 
tanks, beside which our Croton Works are as 
some small creck compared to the Hudson 
River. 

One tank, named Pathariecolorn, is seven | 
miles long, three hundred feet broad, and sixty 
feet high. The tank was faced throughout its 
entire length with layers of square stones. This 
huge tank is but one of a great many scattered 
over the country, and had becn erceted for 
irrigation. Itis partly in ruins, as the water 
flows freely out of a huge breach two hundred 
feet wyle, which appears to have been made 
centuriesago. The race which constructed these 
tanks has passed away, and the country where, 
at one time, there existed a highly civilized and 
skilful engineering people, is now the abode of 
Veddahs, a race whose homes are in tents, and 
who wander about from place to place. An 
engineer has caleulated that it would cost more 
than $4,000,000, to constract the front embank- 
ment to this huge water reservoir. What must 
have been the cause which exterminated the 
people who erected these works, (and they must 
Lave been numerous,) and left them to fall in 
ruins, tenanted only by the buffaloand the un- 
clad savage ?— Scientific American. 


The heart would sink in adversity and affliction 
if amidst a deluge of cares and griefs it could not 
discern the bow set in the clouds—the arch of 
promise—the token of the Divine presence and 
love. 
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THE 51ST PSALM VERSIFIED. 


BY A FEMALE CONVICT IN THE MOYAMENSING PRISON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In mercy look upon me, Lord, 

Thouzh great my crimes have been; 
Wash out my foul iniquity 

And cieanse ine from my sin. 


For numberless transgressions now 
Before my soul arise ; 

Do Thou from the dark catalogue 
Turn off thy vengeful eyes. 


Against Thee only have I sinned, 
Thou God of pardoning grace ; 

And righteous would the judgment be 
That drove me from thy face. 


ln wickedness I first was formed, 
Deceit dwells in each part, 

And le! Thou asketh trvth, but Thou 
Must form anew my heart. 


Purge me with hyssop, so shall [ 
As driven snow be pure; 

Make me to hear thy gladdening voice, 
So shall I sin no more. 


Look not upon my crimes, my God! 
Oh! blot out every sin— 

Create in me a clean heart, Lord! 
A spirit right, within. 


In anger cast me not away, 
Nor let thy Spirit leave 

The penitent—but oh! to me, 
Thy free salvation give. 


Then will I speak in fearless truth 
Ot all thy love to me, 

And by example strive to lead 
The wanderer unto thee. 


D-liver me from guilt of blood, 
My Saviour and my God! 

And my loosed tongue shall testify 
Thy righteousness abroad. 


No sacrifice that I could bring 
Would for my sins atone; 

But thou’It accept a contrite heart, 
A sorrowing spirit own. 


Do good in thy good pleasure, Lord! 
To all who worship thee— 

Let thy own church with joy be filled, 
With peace and purity. 


Then shall the incense of the just 
To thy high throne ascend ; 

And Thou who lovest all thy saints 
Will to their prayers attend. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


I think we are too ready with complaint 

In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the scope 

Of yon gray blank of sky, we might be fain 
To muse upon eternity’s constraint 

Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 

For a few days consumed in loss and faint? 

O pusillanimous Heart, be comforted ; 

And like a cheerful traveler, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine Inn, and thou unshod 

‘To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
‘EBecause the way is short, I thank thee, God !” 
"9 


Elizabeth Barret Browning. 
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A NEW MULTIPLICATION TABLE. The principle upon which the above table is 
The National Intelligencer has the following constructed is exceedingly simple. The figures 
new method of multiplication, which may be | iM the second and fourth columns are the squares 


uscful to calculators: of the corresponding figures in the first and third 
0 0 798,760 134,798,737,600 | columns. Now, the difference between the 
1 l 798,761 134,800,335,121 | Square of half of the sum of any two numbers 
» 4 798.762 134,801,932,644 | and the square of balf their difference, is always 
3 9 798,763 134,803,530,169 | equal to the product of the two numbers. This 
4 16 798,764 134,805,127,696 } is obvious from the algebraic formula, 
5 25 798,765 134,806,725,225 (ath) 2ab)e a4 
6 36 798,766  134,808,322,756 (2 } -- [ ; > 
7 49 798,707 134,809,920,289 | and hence, if we have in a table the square of 


8 64 798,768 134,811,517,824 | all numbers, the product of any two may be ob- 
9 st 198,769 134,813,115,361 | viously found in the manner pointed out in rule 
0 100 498,770 134,814,712,900 | first. “If such a table were constructed from 
il 121 793,771 134,816,310,441 | one to one hundred thousand, it would occupy 
12 144 798,772 134,817,907,984 | just the same space that a logarithmic table of 
Rule 1. | the same extent would; and, for the purpose of 
To mu!tiply any two odd numbers or any two | multiplication, it would be found more conveni- 
even numbers in the third column, observe the | ent than such a logarithmic table, as it would 
numbers in the first column opposite the two give the result always true to the last figures, 
given numbers to be multiplied; take half their | while the natural number opposite the sum of 
sum and half their difference; then ‘subtract | jogarithms could not be found in the table when 
from the number in the fourth column opposite the product exceeded one hundred thousand, 
this half sum the number in the second column | and would have to be found by an approximate 
opposite this half difference, and the result will calculation, which in large suns frequently fails 
be the product required. to give the result true to the last two figures. 
Example 1. Our table is very easy to make. It is not 
Multiply 798,761 by 798,769— necessary to square each number, which would 
Opposite 798,761 in first column is 1 ‘be a tedious operation. It is only necessary to 
Opposite 798,769 in first column is 9 add to a square already found double the root 
Half sum of | and 9, or 10, is 5, and half plus 1 in order to get the next succeeding square. 

















their difference is 4 . This is obvious from the algebraic formula, 
Opposite 5 in 4th column is 184,806,725,225 (axl)=2ax2 2ax1. 

Opposite 4 in 2d column is 16 |” The lutelligencer, in a subsequent number, 

—————_ says: ur ingenious correspondent, T. C. G., 

Their difference is 134,806,725,209 © of Charlestown, Va., has shown that a table of 

Which is the product required. _the squares of numbers may be used as a multi- 

Example 2. | plication table, and prescribed two rules for its 

Multiply 798,762 by 798,770— __ | use, one of which will make known the product 

Halt sum 6 opposite it 134,808,322,756 | when both numbers are odd or both even, and 

Half difference 4 opposite it 16 | the other when one number is odd and thg other 

‘even. These rules are infallible, being founded 

Their difference 134,808,322,740 on an algebraic formula. A friend, however, 

Which is the product required. _ thinks it might be better to adopt only one rule, 


Rule 2. _ | Which is general, involving no consideration of 
To multiply any odd and any even number in | odd numbers or even numbers, but adapting 
the third column, diminish the larger number itself to all possible cases in the same invariable 
by one; then proceed as under rule first, and to | manner, and therefore proposes the following 
the result add the smaller number, and we have | general rule. 
the product required. From the square of the sum of the two num- 
Example. bers subtract the square of their difference and 
Multiply 798,763 by 798,772— take one-fourth of the remainder. 
Diminish 798,772 by 1 it becomes 798,771 This rule, so short, simple, and comprehen- 
Half the sum 7 opposite it —_134,809,920,289 | sive, is deducible from the general expression 
Half the difference 4 opposite it 16 | (a+b)2 and (a —b)2, with their expanded 
a | equivalents, and will give in all cases the pro- 
ba required. 








134,809,920,273 
Add smaller number 798,763 


_—— 











134,810,719,636 


He who gets ic love with himself, will find no 
Which is the product required. 


rivals. 
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LITTLE KINDNESSES. 
« ?Tis sweet to do something for those that we love, 
Though the favor be ever so small.” 

Brothers, sisters, did you ever try the effect 
which little acts of kindness produce upon that 
charmed circle we call home? We love to re- 
ceive little favors ourselves; and how pleasant 
the reception of them makes the circle! To 
draw up the arm chair and get the slippers for 
father, to watch if any little service can be ren- 
dered to mother, to help brother or assist sister, 
how pleasant it makes home ! 

A little boy has a hard lesson given him at 
school, aud his teacher asks him if he thinks he 
can get it; for a moment the little fellow hangs 
down his head, but the next he looks brightly 
up, “LT can get my sister to help me,” he says. 
That is right, sister, help little brother and you 
are binding a tie round his heart that may save 
him in many an hour of dark temptation. 

“T don’t know how to do this sum, but 
brother will show me,” says another little one, 
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brothers and sisters. ‘True nobleness of heart 
and true manliness of couduct are never coupled 
with pride and arrogance. 

Nobility and gentleness go hand in hand; and 
when I see a young gentleman kind and respect- 
ful to his mother, and geutle and furbearing to 
his brothers and sisters, | think he has a noble 
heart. 

Ah! many a mother’s and many a sister’s 
heart has been wrung by the cold neglect and 
stiff unkinduess of those whom God has made 
their natural protectors. 

Brothers, sisters, never be unkind to one 
another, never be ashamed to help one another, 
never be ashamed to help any one, and you will 
find that though it is pleasant to receive favors, 
yet it is more blessed to give than to receive.— 
S. S. Advocate. 





C. A. Bowen, of New Hampshire, has fur- 
nished the Boston Traveller with the following. 
The incidents, it is stated, are strictly true, and 


“Sister, ’'ve dropped a stitch in my knitting; | occurred in the town of Danbury, about twenty 


I tried to pick it up, but it has run down, and 
I can’t fix it.” 

The little girl’s face is flushed, and she watches 
her sister with a nervous anxiety while she 
replaces the “ naughty stitch.” 

“Qh, I am so glad!’ she says, as she re- 
ceives it again from the hands of her sister, all 
nicely arranged; “ you are a good girl, Mary.” 

“Bring it to me sooner, next time, and then 
it won’t get so bad,” says the gentle voice of 
Mary, and the little one bounds away with a 
light heart, to finish her task. 

If Mary had not helped her, she would have 
lost her walk in the garden. Surely it is better 
todo as Mary did than to say, ‘Oh, go away, 
and don’t trouble me ;”’ or to scold the little one 
all the time you are performing the trifling favor. 

Little acts of kindness, gentle words, loving 
smiles, they strew the path of life with flowers ; 
they make the sunshine brighter and the green 
earth greener; and He who bade us “ love one 
another,” looks with favor upon the gentle and 
hind hearted, and has pronounced the meek 
blessed. 

Brothers, sisters, love one another, bear with 
one another. If one offend, forgive and love 
him still; and whatever may be the faults of 
others, we must remember that, in the sight of 
God, we have others as great aud perhaps 
greater than theirs. 

Bo kind to the little ones; they will often be 
fretful and wayward. Be patient with them, 
and amuse them. How often a whole family 
of little ones are restored to good humor by an 
elder member proposing some new play, and 
perhaps joining in it, or gathering them around 
her while she relates some pleasant story ! s 





years ago. 

Aun interesting little child, only four years of 
age, son of David Ball of that place, used 
frequently to call for btead and milk between its 
regular meals, and when it was given to him, 
would take his dish and go out a short distance 
from the house, sit down upon a large stone and 
eat it. Even at meal times instead of sitting 
down at the table with the rest of the family, 
the child would take his plate of potato and but- 
ter, and go out to his rock and there finish his 
meal alone. If his mother remonstrated and 
insisted upon his sitting at the table, he would 
ery piteously, and ut times utterly refuse to eat 
any thing. ‘This was regarded as a whim of the 
child’s, and but little notice was taken of it, and, 
being the baby, he was allowed to have pretty 
much his own way. He was hearty and rugged, 
had as much bread and milk as hs wanted, and 
during the day usually played out of doors by 
himself. 

One day, as usual, Johnny, after receiving his 
bread and milk, went out to his stone to eat, but 
presently returned and asked for another spoon. 
His father being present felt curious to know 
how Johnny could cat with two spoons, and per- 
haps thinking to surprise and have a little fun 
with his darling boy, quietly slipped out of the 
back door to the corner of a shed near by to 
watch him. The child seated himself upon the 
rock, and without offering to touch his favorite 
beverage, sat nearly a minute in silence; get- 
ting impatient, he called in a low voice, “ Peck- 
led coat! peckled coat! Come back and get 
your dinner!’ The moment the child’s voice 
was heard, a large speckled adder crawled from 
beneath the stone, slowly raised himself upon 


And, brothers, do not think because you ate. the child’s lap, and there coiled itself nearly half 


stronger it is uumanly to be gentle to jour little 


up, and in a moment was eating from the same 
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dish with the child. The child all the while] Oats are in better demand; sales of prime new Dela- 


talking to the snake in its low plaintive voice, 
every now and then looking up as if fearful that 
some one might overhear him ; patting him with 
his little hand, calling him his little ‘ peckled 
coat,” the while, and urging him to eat with the 
spoan, frequently telling him to eat upon his 
own side of the dish; and whenever this rule 
was deviated from, he got a gentle tap on the 
head with the spoon. 

The father looked until in his agony he could 
look no longer; seizing a club, he sprang to de- 
stroy the snake. But he was not quick enough. 
In a moment the snake was under the rock. The 
child walked quietly into the house without ut- 
tering a word, and would not speak for some 
time. Twice after this the boy was allowed to 
call the snake out, but the father was unable to 
get near enough tokillit. At last the child was 
confined in the house, and the father by the as- 


ware at 48 a 50c, afloat. 

Catrte Marxet.—The arrivals of cattle during 
the past week have been quite large. At Torbert’s 
Avenue Drove Yard, there arrived 500 Beef Cattle, 
1200 Sheep, and 60 Cows and Calves. Beef cattle 
sold at trom $9 to $11 50 per 100 Ibs. ; Sheep at trom 
44 to 5 cts. per lb.; Lambs at $2 00 to $3 50 a head; 
Cows and Calves from $25 to $65, and im demand. 
Hogs were disposed of at $7 75 a $8 25 per 100 lbs. 











YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 

It is located ina healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
matics and Drawing. 

Every attention will-be given to promote the 






sistanée of others, pried up the stone and killed 
the reptile. The snake was of the speci¢s known — ae = ow te a ~ — shine, 960 
in that vicinity as the milk adder, was nearly | 56, neuen onde snsciaal is dieaaia. a 
three feet long, and between three and four!” For circulars, direct to 
inches round the body. 

When the child learned the fate of the snake, | 
its grief could not be described, and was most | 


JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry, Pa. 
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